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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SECOND 
EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE—1949 

by CHARLES A. MOORE, Conference Director 

In 1939 the University of Hawaii sponsored and conducted an East- 
West Philosophers* Conference, 1 the main purpose of which was to 
explore the field of East-West comparative philosophy, and to suggest 
avenues of development toward the ideal of a synthesis of the philos¬ 
ophies of the Orient and the Occident. This Conference was small in 
size and modest in its program and hopes. It succeeded, however, in 
arousing widespread and serious interest in Oriental and comparative 
philosophy, and led to the publication of three important books: Philos¬ 
ophy—East and West, edited by Charles A. Moore 2 ; The Meeting of 
East and West, by Filmer S. C. Northrop 3 ; and The Essentials of Bud¬ 
dhist Philosophy, by Junjiro Takakusu. 4 

In view of the success of the first Conference in stimulating and devel¬ 
oping professional interest in the field of comparative philosophy, the 
University of Hawaii began some years ago to plan for a second con¬ 
ference to be held in 1949. Appeals to the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Mclnerny Foundation of Honolulu, and the Watumull Foundation of 
Los Angeles and Honolulu were successful in providing the financial 
assistance necessary for this second Conference. While funds were not 
forthcoming which would have enabled the University to carry out the 
full program that had been planned, the funds provided were adequate 
to enable the University to organize a much larger Conference than that 
of 1939 and one which promised more substantial results. 

This second Conference was held at the University of Hawaii from 
June 20 to July 29, 1949, in conjunction with the Summer School of the 
University. Forty-seven professional philosophers from Ceylon, China, 
India, Japan, England, the United States mainland, and Hawaii partici¬ 
pated in the Conference. Twenty of these presented formal papers, and 
all forty-seven participated fully in the deliberations of the Conference. 

The Conference met three or more times per week for six weeks, and 
during each meeting at least one formal paper was read. This reading 

1 See “A Report on the East-West Philosophers’ Conference,” University of 
Hawaii Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 4, Feb., 1940. 

2 Princeton University Press, 1944. 

8 The Macmillan Company, 1946. 

4 University of Hawaii, 1947. 
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was followed by detailed discussion. In addition to these regular meet¬ 
ings, two special concluding sessions were added to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for recapitulating and evaluating the work of the Conference, and 
to include supplementary work produced by other aspects of the extensive 
program conducted in conjunction with the Conference. 

This supplementary work consisted in part of survey courses in Indian, 
Chinese, and Buddhist philosophy, and comparative metaphysics, and 
seminars in comparative metaphysics, methodology, and ethics and social 
philosophy. In the seminars—which were planned so as to dovetail with 
and, hence, to enhance and supplement the work of the Conference 
proper—Conference members took an active part both as teachers and as 
students. 

Another phase of the comprehensive program of the Conference con¬ 
sisted of a series of ten public lectures dealing with essential aspects of 
the philosophies and cultures of the East and the West. Five of these 
lectures were given by Professor Filmer S. C. Northrop on “The Scien¬ 
tific and Philosophical Foundations of Western Culture.” The other 
five were given by representatives of Oriental thought and culture, as 
follows: Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, “Modern Developments of Hin¬ 
duism”; W. T. Chan, “Neo-Confucianism and the Modern Chinese 
Mind”; Y. P. Mei, “The Philosophical Foundations of Chinese Cul¬ 
ture”; D. M. Datta, “The Philosophical Basis of Indian Democracy”; 
and D. T. Suzuki, “The Buddhist Conception of Reality.” It is worth 
noting, perhaps, that, although some of these lectures were decidedly 
technical in substance, all of them were attended by more than capacity 
audiences. 

The general problem of the Conference was to study the possibility of 
a world philosophy through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals of the East 
and the West. For detailed treatment at the Conference, this general 
problem was made more precise by a concentration upon what was con¬ 
sidered to be the basic specific problem of any trend in philosophy which 
seeks reconciliation between East and West, namely, a consideration of 
Eastern and Western conceptions of ultimate reality in their relations to 
the empirical world and human values. 

The program of the Conference, its technical agenda, and the three 
seminars were all oriented to this problem in its three aspects, the prob¬ 
lem being treated from the points of view of methodology, metaphysics, 
and ethics and social philosophy. Twenty-two formal papers were pre- 
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sented to the Conference in these three fields. Abstracts of these papers 
constitute the main body of this Report. 

While the Conference reached some specific technical conclusions 
which were more or less generally accepted by the entire membership, a 
more important achievement perhaps was the creation of what in some 
cases was a new attitude of cordiality, hospitality, and receptivity to ideas 
of other philosophical traditions. In stating their reactions to the Con¬ 
ference many participants gave evidence of this new attitude. For 
example, one member from the East said, “I personally go away greatly 
encouraged and greatly chastened. ,, Another representative of the East 
said, “I have learned to interpret the other person's point of view at its 
best, not at its worst." A Western representative said, “The individual 
point of view tends to become conscious of itself as a mere point of 
view." Many similar statements were made by both Easterners and 
Westerners. 

The formal meetings of the Conference were not wholly responsible 
for the development of this spirit of open-mindedness and friendliness. 
Conference members lived in close proximity on the campus of the Uni¬ 
versity and most of them ate together at the University dining hall. 
These conditions encouraged personal association and almost continuous 
discussion, thus paving the way for the development of friendships which 
promise to be lasting—and important for comparative philosophy. It 
might be noted here that the six-week period was recognized by many as 
the optimum length of time for such a Conference. It was long enough to 
bring about a lessening of the formality which attended the early meet¬ 
ings, and was also found to be the maximum suitable time, because of 
the strain of the comprehensive and intensive intellectual activities in 
which participants were engaged almost constantly throughout the entire 
session. 

A major achievement of the Conference was a full realization of the 
vast area of agreement which exists between the philosophies of the East 
and those of the West. Some apparently irreconcilable differences were 
noted, but frequently it was found that so-called fundamental differences 
were merely differences of emphasis or differences in form of expres¬ 
sion. Contrasting perspectives were often found to supplement rather 
than conflict with each other. The “assumption of difference" which 
many participants brought to the Conference was significantly dissipated. 
As the Report of one of the sections of the Conference said, “ . . . the 
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conflicts which have often been thought to divide Eastern and Western 
theories of reality are not irreconcilable.” 

The technical conclusions of the Conference were stated in the form of 
Reports of the three seminars as presented to the Conference for its con¬ 
sideration at the two final meetings, devoted to recapitulation and evalua¬ 
tion. These Reports were debated and discussed at considerable length 
but no action was taken upon them by the full assembly. 

In the Report of the methodology seminar attention was called to the 
frequently noted differences between Eastern and Western methodologi¬ 
cal assumptions and procedures. The conclusion with respect to these 
was that “ . . . there seems to be something in each of these suggested 
contrasts if they are not pressed too far or regarded as more than domi¬ 
nant tendencies.” “It also seems to be generally agreed,” the Report con¬ 
tinued, “that they should be analyzed on the supposition that East and 
West can be found in the main to complement rather than contradict 
each other's methodologies, but that points of possible conflict should be 
fully faced.” The seminar Report suggested that a true synthesis might 
involve the development of an entirely new method totally unlike those 
with which the East and the West are now operating and rendering them 
outmoded. 

The Report of the metaphysics seminar concentrated on similarities of 
Eastern and Western metaphysical views. Three “rather clear-cut differ¬ 
ences of metaphysical outlook” were noted, but a list of ten areas of fun¬ 
damental agreement was also cited. The three differences were: (1) 
the emphasis of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy upon ultimate reality 
as contrasted with the Chinese and Western emphasis upon the substan¬ 
tial status of Nature and the individual; (2) the “little need for the rec¬ 
ognition of any absolute or self-sufficient reality transcending Nature” 
in Chinese Confucianism and Western naturalism, as contrasted with 
important trends in Hindu and Western thought requiring the recogni¬ 
tion and postulation of such a necessary reality; and (3) the tendency of 
Eastern thought not to insist on a sharp distinction of the purely theoreti¬ 
cal modes of investigation from the practical, as has been done in the 
West. 

In brief, the ten areas of agreement were: 

(1) The object of metaphysics is reality and this can be known by 
reason, or intuition, or both. 

(2) One important mode of reality is the realm of finite, changing 
existence. 
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(3) There is something more ultimate than man, which includes, com¬ 
pletes, or explains the commonly experienced facts of finite existence. 

(4) Human nature includes a physical aspect which links man with 
the other animals and to the realm of inorganic nature. 

(5) Human nature also includes another aspect through which an 
individual person may become noetically identified or otherwise related 
to other entities and himself, and may strive for ends that are rationally 
understood and freely chosen. 

(6) In the human order, the individual person alone is the bearer of 
rational and spiritual faculties. 

(7) “Perfection,” “goodness,” “value," and other similar terms refer 
to a reality independent of individual and cultural judgment or decree. 

(8) Human value or goodness lies in the concrete realization of 
human nature as a whole, that is, in its material, social, and spiritual 
phases. 

(9) There are certain universal laws which must be followed if human 
nature is to be realized, and these do not depend upon any arbitrary deci¬ 
sion or decree. 

(10) The basic, natural needs of man are both material and spiritual, 
as arising from different aspects of his nature. 

According to the Report of the ethics seminar, “No basic and consis¬ 
tent East-West cleavage was discovered in moral doctrine and ethical 
theory. Differences in emphasis and in the ordering or ranking of values 
were often evident.” This seminar also noted that an “emphasis on the 
ethics of love or compassion was found to be central in all schools. East 
and West,” and that, “while there is common agreement that some form 
of social service is natural and important in all ethical systems, differ¬ 
ences in emphasis soon become discernible.” 

It was decided early that the ideal which the Conference should set as 
its goal should not be a rigidly homogeneous single philosophy which 
would be one and the same for all peoples without regard for varied tra¬ 
ditions, perspectives, and problems. The ideal of an “orchestrated unity” 
became progressively more attractive to the members of the Conference. 
This was to be a unity in which different emphases and perspectives 
would be harmonized as supplementary points of view. 

It may be interesting to note some of the other results of the Confer¬ 
ence. One is the intention on the part of several Western representa¬ 
tives, especially among the younger members, to make trips to the East 
as soon as feasible in order to study at first hand the thought and culture 
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of the Oriental countries. Another is the plan of some members to 
pursue studies of specific problems brought to their attention by the 
Conference, and to establish courses in Oriental and comparative philoso¬ 
phy at their respective institutions. A third is the future publication of a 
volume which will give a comprehensive report of the Conference, includ¬ 
ing all formal papers read at the Conference and a full statement of its 
results insofar as they can be stated definitely. Plans are also under way 
for the establishment of a journal of Oriental and comparative philos¬ 
ophy, which will encourage interest and research in the field and which 
will continue the work of the Conference and the interest created by the 
Conference by providing much more adequate opportunity for publica¬ 
tion of significant studies than is now available. 5 

Certain defects of the Conference should also be noted. For example, 
some participants thought that too much time was consumed at Confer¬ 
ence meetings in the reading of formal papers, thus leaving inadequate 
time for discussion. If and when a third Conference is held, it is planned 
to have the papers prepared and duplicated well in advance, so that mem¬ 
bers may study them prior to the meetings. The writer of the paper could 
then give a synopsis or summary of his point of view and the major part 
of the meeting could be devoted to discussion. 

Some members of the Conference, those especially trained and inter¬ 
ested in the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition, felt that the Confer¬ 
ence was inadequate in its consideration of this religious influence upon 
Western philosophy. The Conference was planned, however, as a strictly 
philosophical conference, different from the many conferences held in 
the past on world religions, and every effort was made to keep the discus¬ 
sion on a strictly philosophical basis. (This was difficult in the case of 
some Oriental systems.) There were numerous representatives at the 
Conference who were fully qualified and fully permitted to bring into 
the discussion relevant and pertinent points from this Western religious 

5 The University of Hawaii will appreciate expressions of interest in this projected 
journal and of willingness to subscribe to it and/or to cooperate in its work by sub¬ 
mitting articles for possible publication. The Board of Editors will be composed, in 
approximately equal numbers, of Easterners and Westerners, including a special 
editor for each of the following countries: Ceylon, China, India, and Japan. The 
active cooperation of philosophical organizations throughout the world is essential 
to the success of the journal and is hereby requested. Suggestions will be welcome 
at all times. 

Please address all communications to Charles A. Moore, Chairman, Department 
of Philosophy, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
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tradition at any meeting of the Conference. It is to be noted also that 
very few of the Westerners who presented papers were unconscious of 
the influence of Christianity upon the developments of modem Western 
philosophy, although this particular subject was not given a special place 
on the program. 

The members of the Conference were: 

Gregg M. Sinclair, President, University of Hawaii. (Honorary.) 

C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Ootacamund, India 
E. A. Burtt, Cornell University 

W. T. Chan, Dartmouth College 
G. P. Conger, University of Minnesota 

D. M. Datta, Patna University, India 
W. R. Dennes, University of California 
Shinsho Hanayama, Tokyo University, Japan 

E. R. Hughes, formerly, Oxford University, England 
Cornelius Kruse, Wesleyan University 

T. M. P. Mahadevan, University of Madras, India 
G. P. Malalasekera, University of Ceylon, Ceylon 
Harold E. McCarthy, University of Hawaii 
Y. P. Mei, Yenching University, China 
Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii 
Charles Morris, University of Chicago 

Swami Nikhilananda, Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New York 

Filmer S. C. Northrop, Yale University 

P. T. Raju, Andhra University, India 

W. H. Sheldon, Yale University 

William A. Shimer, University of Hawaii 

D. T. Suzuki, Otani University, Japan 

John Wild, Harvard University 

The associate members of the Conference were : 6 

Robert W. Browning, Northwestern University 

Lyman V. Cady, Fisk University 

Mary E. Clarke, Smith College 

Hector Estades, University of Puerto Rico 

William F. Goodwin, University of Wisconsin 

Abraham Kaplan, University of California at Los Angeles 

Neal W. Klausner, Grinnell College 

Henry E. Kolbe, DePauw University 

Edward J. Machle, University of Colorado 

6 In addition to those listed here, all of whom are or have been active profession¬ 
ally in the field of philosophy, a number of regular and visiting faculty members of 
the University of Hawaii and interested and qualified local scholars and students 
might be mentioned as semi-official associate members. 
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James A. Martin, Jr., Amherst College 

Wallace Matson, Pomona College 

Omar K. Moore, Washington University, St. Louis 

Winfield E. Nagley, Lewis and Clark College 

Troy Organ, Pennsylvania College for Women 

Bernard Phillips, University of Delaware 

Robert L. Rein’l, Louisiana State University 

Dale Riepe, Carleton College 

Patrick Romanell, Wells College 

James Ward Smith, Princeton University 

Thomas Storer, University of Nebraska 

Ethel Tilley, Brenau College 

Harold H. Titus, Denison University 

Robert J. Trayhern, University of Rochester 

William S. Weedon, University of Virginia 

Mrs. J. H. Woods, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACTS OF CONFERENCE PAPERS 7 

Intuition and Reason in Buddhist Philosophy 
by DAISETZ T. SUZUKI 

The term “intuition” does not exactly correspond to the Buddhist con¬ 
ception of prajna, which is one of the key terms in Buddhist philosophy. 
We can almost say that when we understand what prajna stands for we 
understand the entire structure of Buddhist thought. Prajna has some¬ 
thing in common with intuition, to be sure, but it is more than just a 
method to grasp ultimate reality, for prajna is reality itself. 

Reality in Buddhist philosophy is not something to be apprehended by 
an external agent, for it reflects on itself, sees itself, and knows itself. 

So, we cannot treat prajna just methodologically, for the concept inevi¬ 
tably leads to a metaphysical consideration. 

Prajna is always contrasted to vijndna, which is the discriminating 
intellect. 

Vijndna corresponds to reason or understanding or intellection. It is 
incapable of grasping reality, for it deals only with the bifurcated aspect 

7 It was not considered imperative to impose rigid requirements of uniformity and 
consistency in matters of transliteration, capitalization, use of italics, and style refer¬ 
ring to concepts and terms in the Oriental languages. It is almost impossible to 
maintain consistency of style and at the same time conform in certain cases to widely 
accepted usage. Several terms, such as Tao, Brahman, Atman, Upanisad, Yoga, 
Nirvana, etc., which have become a part of the English language, as it were, are 
not italicized. 
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of reality. Reality approached from this angle is not the whole thing. 
When vijndna thinks that it has finally taken hold of reality, it is deceiv¬ 
ing itself. 

It is prajna that sees reality as reality is in itself, and in this respect, 
one might say, it is a kind of intuition, because in this seeing there is no 
mediating agency. 

Another name for prajna is enlightenment ( bodhi ). When this 
enlightenment is attained, all the “logical” contradictions we encounter in 
our epistemology disappear, and there is a perfect state of self-identity, 
which may be called “enlightenment-experience.” 

Philosophers endeavor to synthesize contradictions with a higher prin¬ 
ciple, but as they propose to do this by mere intellection they fail to 
accomplish their end. Buddhist philosophy, while bearing the name of 
philosophy, is not philosophy in the ordinary sense; it effects synthesis in 
the most practical way, i.e., by experiencing a state of enlightenment. 
When this synthesis is expressed in words it is sure to involve itself in 
contradictions because contradictions are involved in the very nature of 
knowledge. This is the reason Buddhist philosophers make use of the 
most absurd propositions, in which all our common-sense knowledge is 
contradicted. For instance, they would say: “I have a spade in my hands, 
yet I go empty-handed. I walk over the bridge and the bridge flows but 
the water flows not.” 

To understand fully the relationship obtaining between prajna and 
vijndna it is most advisable to probe into the “incoherent” statements 
made by masters of Buddhist philosophy and to draw therefrom one’s 
own conclusions by carefully subjecting them to intellectual analysis. 

There is clearly a distinction between prajna and vijndna. However, 
they are, in a sense, mutually related, for, without vijndna, prajna would 
not be awakened to itself. Nevertheless, prime importance rests with 
prajna, for prajna is the basis of vijndna. Vijndna is best thought of as 
the self-manifestation of prajna. 

That vijndna or reason can function as a differentiating principle is 
due to prajna. When vijndna is systematically and thoroughly analyzed, 
it is found to be ultimately based on prajna. Enlightenment-experience 
is, in a sense, the work of reasoning. When enlightenment is once 
experienced all the reasoning we may later carry on will naturally be 
derived therefrom. When this is not done philosophy will remain a play¬ 
thing for the professionals. 

After all, Buddhist philosophy is the philosophy of prajna. 


A Historical Approach to Chinese Epistemology 
by E. R. HUGHES 

PART I 

A. Introduction. The basic approach to Chinese epistemology is from 
the double angle that philosophy is (a) a critique of language, of com¬ 
municated meaning, and (b) a checking of this critique by a critique of 
history. Therefore, this paper is a historical approach to Chinese epis¬ 
temology. It is essential to have some idea of the development of the 
language in which the thinking man tried to express his thoughts before 
we try to appraise one Chinese philosophical system against another, or, 
still more, before we try to compare those systems with systems of other 
cultures. 

B. The distinction between 500 B.C. and A.D. 500. The first date 
stands for Confucius' lifetime, the second for the first collection of lit¬ 
erary masterpieces 8 made by Hsiao T'ung. 

The first two paragraphs of Hsiao T'ung’s foreword are discussed as 
an example of a typical double approach to knowledge. This passage 
accepts sense data at their face value and argues from analogy, and yet 
as a continuous piece of ratiocination it is highly impressive, showing 
premeditation, a drastic discipline of the mind, and a language-structure 
of considerable refinement. Compare this with the Confucius of the 
Analects, who was a philosopher only in the most rudimentary sense, no 
metaphysician, no logician. The gradual development of empirical rea¬ 
soning up to Hsiao T'ung's time is noted. 

C. Chinese thinking in terms of abstract categories. The development 
of systematic categorical thinking came slowly, but there is ample evi¬ 
dence of beginnings in the search for abstract categories even in the Con¬ 
fucius of the Analects. Categorical thinking in Han times (202 B.C.- 
A.D. 220) and by the transcendental logicians of the third and fourth 
centuries is described. There was no lack of abstract categories; there 
were possibly too many. The best thinkers did not regard knowledge as 
a static thing to be pigeon-holed once and for all, but as subject to a con¬ 
stant process of change. 

D. The evidence for controlled experiments in language in Early Han 
times and later. Hsiao T'ung's introduction (already considered) is an 
example of parallelistic prose or “double-harness” writing, which pre¬ 
supposes that all clear thinking moves forward in pairs of complementary 

8 Chang Heng, ‘Thought the Transcender,” Wen Hsiian (An Anthology of 
Poetry and Prose). 
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propositions. This was a controlled experiment in language such as is 
required by a reliable philosophical method of empirical reasoning. It is 
ratiocination, disciplined, directed, formalized, but still retaining the basic 
freedom of empirical investigation. 

E. Desiderata. Some desiderata of work to be done before Chinese 
epistemology is in a fit state to make its contribution to the new science of 
comparative epistemology are suggested. 

PART II 

A. Three reasons for emphasizing developments previous to the Sung 
period. (1) The Ch’eng-Chu synthesis in the Sung era (960-1279) 
was founded on the Confucian tradition, a revolt against Buddhist think¬ 
ing. But it must not be inferred that it was only a culmination of a Chi¬ 
nese proclivity for bibliolatry and its attendant epistemological author¬ 
itarianism. In Part I the growth of empirical and categorical thinking 
has been described; and modern Chinese have taken readily to the West¬ 
ern scientific and mathematical disciplines. 

(2) The recent trend of historical research in China shows that the 
flowering of thought and expression in T’ang (618-906) and Sung 
times would not have been possible without the smelting and forging of 
the language which was done by Later Han and Six Dynasties (220- 
589) scholars. 

(3) In The Meeting of East and West Professor Northrop made the 
distinction between concepts by intuition and concepts by postulation, 
and has declared that “Oriental” (in which he includes India and Japan 
as well as China) ways of thought are mainly intuitional. To answer this 
challenge I feel it necessary to draw special attention to the centuries 
between the collapse of Chou (1027-256 B.C.) and the rise of T’ang 
and Sung, centuries in which empirical thinking became associated with 
controlled language-experimentation and the categories necessary to 
deductive reasoning were explored consciously and deliberately. 

B. Are only concepts by postulation, which are expressed in mathe¬ 
matical and physical terms, valid for deductively formulated theoriesf 
Granted that, as Professor Northrop claims, Chinese philosophical and 
poetical writing shows a more highly developed sense of art and a less 
developed sense of logic, I submit that this does not rule out concepts in 
the modern Western sense by postulation; e.g., two such concepts, jen 
(man-to-manness) 9 and yin yang (negative and positive principles), 

9 Translated by Fung Yu-lan and Derk Bodde as “human-heartedness.” 
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were not intuitions but inferences logically arrived at. This is also true of 
Chu Hsi’s concepts of li (the rational or functional principle) and ch’i 
(vital force), which together constituted the basic categories and became 
the current coin of later methodological thinking. 

C. Need for the exercise of a more imaginative mind in comparing 
East and West on a historical basis. Confucius’ Analects and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics do not represent the same stage in the growth of philosophi¬ 
cal thinking. Neither did the collapse of Han and the ensuing period of 
disturbance produce the same kind of “Dark Ages” as the collapse of 
Rome. The attainment of new levels of rational consciousness does not 
come pari passu in different cultures. Chinese philosophical history can¬ 
not be fitted into the pattern of “Early Mediaeval” and “Late Mediaeval,” 
with “The Renaissance ” as a high point. Intercultural comparison of 
learned experiments is vitally necessary, but it must be based on historical 
knowledge and carried out with historical imagination. 


Epistemological Methods in Indian Philosophy 
by D. M. DATTA 

Two questions are discussed in this paper, namely, What, according 
to Indian philosophy, are the sources of human knowledge? and What 
are the philosophical methods adopted in India for ascertaining truth ? 

Regarding the first, it is pointed out that Indian philosophy recognizes 
many sources of knowledge, as contrasted with the two sources generally 
recognized in the West. The more important among these are percep¬ 
tion, inference, authority, comparison, postulation, and non-cognition. 
All Indian thinkers do not admit these six, however. Some admit only 
one, some two, some three, some four, some five, and some all six. Each 
of these methods is briefly discussed. It is further shown that the differ¬ 
ent Indian thinkers had various conceptions of knowledge and different 
attitudes toward truth. Consequently, a large variety of theories of truth 
and error came to be held in India. 

Regarding the methods of philosophical inquiry, it is pointed out that 
early in the Upanisads some of the basic philosophical truths seemed to 
have been attained by an intuitive or immediate method. But when the 
different philosophical schools came into existence reasoning was recog¬ 
nized as the chief instrument of ascertaining truth, though some 
schools combined reasoning with authority and the other sources of 
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knowledge in order to obtain the data for reasoning. Even as early as 
Gautama’s Nyaya Sutra (which was written about the beginning of the 
Christian era) a very elaborate procedure for rational inquiry was laid 
down, and it was gradually developed by subsequent thinkers and adopted 
as the general method of philosophical discussion by all schools. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that there are many points of similarity 
between Indian and Western thought in this field of philosophy, as in 
others, and that this is only natural, since reason is the common heritage 
of man, and reason has always been the chief means of philosophical dis¬ 
cussion in the East as well as in the West. 

Meditation and Concentration as Methods in Indian Philosophy 
by SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 

Moral disciplines form the steel-frame foundation of religious and 
philosophical life. Certain physical exercises, like correct posture and 
breathing, help the aspirant. 

Mind and its various states, such as doubt and determination, and the 
ego, are modifications of matter. Thoughts are things. Passions and 
emotions have the same objective reality as a tree or a stone. The mental 
states are illumined and perceived by consciousness (cit), which is the 
very stuff of Atman or man’s true Self. 

In his aphorisms Patanjali defines yoga as the process of restraining 
the mind from taking various forms. These are created when the mind, 
through the sense organs, comes in contact with external objects. As the 
mind becomes tranquil, through self-control and detachment, one sees, 
through concentration, what lies deep within oneself. The average man 
identifies himself with mental states, which are either pain-bearing or 
pleasure-bearing. All mental states are transitory and, in the long run, 
produce grief. Various methods of concentration are described. Atten¬ 
tion can be fixed on an outer object, a part of the body, or God. Thus the 
mind becomes one-pointed and can learn the subtle nature of an object. 
Then comes the knowledge of its essence, transcending name and form. 
The illumined yogi (one who practices yoga) realizes the Atman or the 
Self as pure consciousness, totally detached from matter, gross or subtle. 
This isolation or spiritual aloofness of the Self from matter and mind is 
the goal of Raja-yoga, as described by Patanjali. 

A religious person with an emotional nature meditates on God. The 
love of God helps in making the mind one-pointed. This love is culti- 


vated through the performance of daily obligatory duties, the practice of 
moral virtues, a life of solitude, association with holy companions, the 
repetition of God’s name, kindness to living beings, reverence for sacred 
things, moderation in food, sleep, and work, and self-surrender to God. 
The pure in heart see God in all beings and all beings in God. They 
derive equal joy from service to humanity and contemplation of God. 

The austere path of jnana or philosophical knowledge is meant for a 
chosen few who are endowed with an iron will and sharp discrimination. 
By a stern process of negation they renounce the impermanent material 
objects and discover in the depth of meditation the immutable pure con¬ 
sciousness or Brahman, which is identical with the individual soul and 
the universe. What is really negated is not the object but our illusory 
notion regarding its true nature. Negation culminates in the grand affir¬ 
mation of everything as the pure spirit. This experience has been 
described in the Vedas by such statements as “I am Brahman,” “Brah¬ 
man is bliss,” “Brahman is consciousness,” and “All that exists is Brah¬ 
man.” The knowledge of the eternity, immortality, and divinity of the 
soul and of its oneness with the Godhead and the universe is liberation, 
which may be attained while one dwells in the body. 

Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing 
Eastern and Western Philosophy 

by E. A. BURTT 

When we face the task of harmonizing Eastern and Western philoso¬ 
phy the problem of method sooner or later arises. The general question 
then raised is: What principles of procedure is it wise to employ in seek¬ 
ing mutual understanding and reconciliation between philosophies of 
different cultures? In discussing this question I assume: (1) that such 
understanding and reconciliation are possible, the only intelligent problem 
being how to achieve them as rapidly and fully as we may; (2) that this 
task is only a more complex form of the task of realizing harmony 
between different schools within the same cultural tradition; and (3) that 
the principle of “valuational relativism” is sound. This general question 
is divided into four subsidiary ones, in dealing with which my aim is to 
meet contemporary Western difficulties rather than those of Eastern 
thinkers. 

The first of these is: Can philosophic ideas be fruitfully considered in 
abstraction from the cultural details which give them meaning? This is 
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a question likely to be raised by persons who are not philosophers. My 
answer is that increasing familiarity with such details is necessary, but 
that philosophy’s distinctive role in promoting world understanding does 
not wholly depend on it. General ideas and ideals can be apprehended 
directly through sympathetic responsiveness to their meaning. 

The second is: Does the quest for a world philosophy require us to 
place in jeopardy our present logical and empirical foundations? If so, 
are we not asked for more than we can rightly give? This question is 
likely to be raised by philosophers who have discovered that important 
conclusions of Eastern thought are reached by methods that they dis¬ 
trust, and, hence, that a synthesis of East and West is not possible in 
terms merely of the Western methodological assumptions, which they 
regard as sound. My answer is that we need not be troubled by this cir¬ 
cumstance. Analyzed from this point of view, the deductive and induc¬ 
tive methods now taken for granted in the West express a deeper quest 
for a “cooperative” methodology, and the procedure required in world 
philosophizing is simply that methodology carried to its complete fulfill¬ 
ment. 

The third is: Can we lay down any guiding principles of such a cooper¬ 
ative method in advance, or must we learn them wholly by trial-and-error 
fumbling? My answer is that, although much fumbling is unavoidable, 
at least two principles can be derived from the very idea of a cooperative 
method—namely, those of impartiality and inclusiveness. Certain corol¬ 
laries follow from these, notably that of the “generic” definition of dis¬ 
puted philosophic ideas, which enables us to transcend partisanship and 
to analyze and resolve our differences in an unbiased medium. 

The fourth is: How can this principle of generic definition be applied 
to differences between philosophies arising within separate cultural tradi¬ 
tions? A special linguistic problem appears in this case, which is not 
present when the philosophies belong to the same culture. My answer— 
which is very tentative on account of my lack of familiarity with Eastern 
languages — is that it will be necessary to transliterate rather than 
translate key concepts, and thus assimilate them in their rich contextual 
meaning. In the inclusive philosophic language thus constructed the 
process of discovering suitable generic definitions should pose no special 
difficulty, though it will take time and cooperative effort. 

The paper closes with a list of sample methodological problems in this 
field which challenge further reflective study. 
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Empirico-Naturalism and World Understanding 
by WILLIAM R. DENNES 

The ways of explaining and evaluating which are commonly consid¬ 
ered typical of Western empiricism and naturalism have been regarded 
as major obstacles to an understanding and appreciation of the knowl¬ 
edge and the insights developed by some schools of Eastern (and also of 
Western) thought. 

But recent work of empiricists and naturalists themselves seems to 
have forced on them the recognition that nothing in their philosophies, 
considered as methods of explanation, can legitimately—or even intel¬ 
ligibly—exclude anything whatever from experience or from reality, or 
legislate anything into existence or into experience, or restrict in any way 
the nature of what may exist or be experienced. Nor can these philoso¬ 
phies determine or restrict a priori that for which any experience may be 
evidence. Their studies have also forced them to recognize that nothing 
in empiricism or naturalism could exclude a considerable range of “eter¬ 
nal truths” which are not about spatiotemporal existents and to which 
empirical confirmation could not be relevant. Although some features of 
their interpretation of the nature of eternal truths are seriously chal¬ 
lenged, they command rather wide agreement in their position that 
nothing in logic or in mathematics could restrict to quantities, or to the 
spatial or temporal, the meanings of undefined mathematical or logical 
terms (and hence of all or any of the terms defined as functions of those 
thus left undefined). Still less could mathematics or logic, as such, pre¬ 
tend to establish any thesis as to what actually exists or does not exist, 
or is or is not experienced. 

Such views as the above are not novel, but were stated with clearness 
and force by classical empiricists and naturalists, ancient and modern. 
They have been somewhat obscured by the powerful influence of nine¬ 
teenth-century Hegelian interpretations of philosophy, which have exag¬ 
gerated (or even invented) dramatic oppositions. 

The fuller exposition of the views here outlined throws light on the 
nature of theoretical conflicts and contributes something to their resolu¬ 
tion. If, for example, the categorial sets basic to a philosophy are taken, 
contrary to the usual practice, as masked or explicit postulates or assump¬ 
tions, then they themselves could confer no truth or probability upon any 
ontological or historical judgment, nor could they justify the rejection of 
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any such judgment based upon experience—whether feeling, emotion, 
observation, or whatever. In a purely formal logistic system such postu¬ 
lates would, of course, exclude propositions contradictory of them, and 
entail those deductively derivable. But there is no limit whatever to the 
number of such postulate sets and hypothetico-deductive systems, equally 
coherent, equally possible, although some may seem more elegant than 
others (depending on the training and taste of him who judges them), 
or, in certain senses of “simplicity,” more simple. 

If the basic categories of a philosophy are not assumptions, but are 
kinds of traits by reference to which, and by their similarities to and 
differences from which, subject matters are generally to be described and 
explained, then a set of categories cannot legitimately rule out the exis¬ 
tence or the experience of entities that differ in any way or to any degree 
from the categorial traits. (For those who prefer to define categories, 
not as kinds of traits, but as names for such kinds, something analogous 
will follow for discourse.) Nor could the categories in any philosophy 
themselves entail or exclude any judgment as to how pervasive of exis¬ 
tence or experience, or how productive, or how precious the categorial 
factors are. Any such judgment about the categorial traits, or about 
whatever differs from them, will either be sheer assumption or else 
knowledge supported by grounds other than sheer assumption and other 
than the choice of traits as categorial—grounds presumably equally 
accessible theoretically to those who employ any sets of traits as cate¬ 
gorial. If this were not so, how could philosophers ever know that they 
differ in what they mean, and not just in the language they use? 

It may be that what stands in the way of the resolution of theoretical 
conflicts within cultures, as well as between cultures, is not the methods 
of explaining called in the West empirical and naturalistic, if those 
methods are intelligently and scrupulously interpreted and employed, but 
rather deficiencies in patience, in good will, and in flexibility of mind and 
imagination. It is likely that such emotional and aesthetic rigidities and 
narrownesses—provincialisms—as are characteristic of the West and 
dangerous to its moral and intellectual health are the results of such 
strains in our culture as those involved in our technological development, 
rather than the results of empirical and logical explanatory processes. 
Indeed, it has been by means of such processes that psychologists, anthro¬ 
pologists, and moralists have taught us most of what we know about the 
strains, the rigidities, and the narrownesses which disfigure and threaten 
our spiritual lives, and also about what may alleviate them. 
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Methodology and Epistemology, Oriental and Occidental 
by F. S. C. NORTHROP 

The factor common to most Oriental systems is immediately appre- 
hendable, undifferentiated, and inclusive of all differentiations. Hence it 
is appropriately expressed as “the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum,” 
where “aesthetic” is taken in its root meaning of immediacy but not, 
unless we refer solely to its differentiations, in its usual meaning of 
sensed immediacy. The method of knowing it is therefore empirical. 

The factors which differentiate the many Oriental systems arise from 
(1) different ways of arriving at immediate acquaintance with, or (2) of 
using, the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum, and (3) different posi¬ 
tions with respect to what else is valid knowledge. 

The methods of (1) are both direct and indirect. Direct are Zen and 
non-dualistic Vedanta intuition and concentration, and Yoga techniques 
for eliminating all differentiations from immediacy, leaving only the 
undifferentiated immediacy. The indirect methods use language. Since 
language is designed to convey the determinate, the linguist methods 
must be negative or paradoxical. Negative is the “ Neti, Neti/ } “It is not 
this, it is not that,” method common to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Tao¬ 
ism; also the dialectic-of-negation method of the four major Buddhist 
systems. Paradoxical is the Zen “I am not I, therefore I am I.” This 
involves no “jeopardization of logical responsibility.” The point is that 
“I” has two meanings, (a) the determinate transitory self and (b) the 
indeterminate continuum or Nirvana self, and the paradoxical language 
uses logic to express the fact. It is because the determinate self is not 
the indeterminate-continuum self that the self in the latter sense is the 
self in the latter sense. 

The methods (2) of using the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum are 
twofold: (a) for itself, e.g., Zen, Taoist, Jain, and non-dualistic Vedan- 
tic mysticism and absorption, pacifism and non-action and (b) to infuse 
different men in their family and social relations with a common fellow- 
feeling or “man-to-manness,” e.g., Confucianism and Buddhist sympathy. 

The factors (3) in addition to the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum, 
admitted as valid in some systems, are also defined in terms of concepts 
by intuition, getting their meaning empirically. The atoms of Carvakian 
materialism and Vaisesika are defined in terms of sensed qualities. Even 
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the arthapatti method of Mlmamsa, which Professors Chatterjee and 
Datta translate as “postulation,” defines the inferred entity in terms of 
concepts by intuition and applies the postulation only to the conclusion 
of an inference from inspected data—not, as in the concepts by postula¬ 
tion of Western science, to the postulates or premises from which the 
conclusion is drawn. Thus, Mlmamsa is no exception to the rule that 
Oriental systems restrict their reasoning to directly verifiable proposi¬ 
tions composed only of concepts by intuition. This is why Professor 
Datta was able to say that Indian syllogistic reasoning is not interested 
in the hypothetical syllogism, but reasons always from premises which 
are directly verified. 

The West uses these inductive methods and their concepts by intuition 
also, but is unique in introducing deductively formulated theory in which 
the deductions from the premises but not the premises themselves are 
directly verified. This requires postulated entities and relations in the 
premises; and hence requires a new type of concept—a concept by postu¬ 
lation, i.e one the meaning of which in whole or part is not inductively 
given with empirical immediacy but is proposed for it syntactically by 
the determinate postulates of a specific deductively formulated theory. 
This, as Morris Cohen and I. E. Drabkin have written in their Source 
Book in Greek Science, is the “specific contribution ... of the 
Greeks .. ..” 


Syntheses in Chinese Metaphysics 
by W. T. CHAN 

In Chinese metaphysics there has been a series of syntheses of ideas. 

(1) Being and Non-being. First there is the synthesis of Being and 
Non-being. Buddhism denies them as illusory. Taoism reduces every¬ 
thing to Non-being. But Neo-Confucianism considers reality to be both 
Being and Non-being in the sense of an alternation of yin and yang. 
Consequently, Neo-Confucianism holds that change is possible and even 
desirable, that time travels forward, and that in every production there 
is something new. Such change is entirely natural, without the necessity 
of a creator or a supernatural director. However, the universe is good, 
because the act of production itself is good. 

(2) Li and CKi . Li is the Universal Principle, Reason, or Law that 
underlies everything and combines all things as One, while ch’i is the 
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individualizing, material principle that differentiates the One into the 
Many. Opinions differ as to the relation between li and ch’i, but the gen¬ 
eral conclusion is that they exist in each other. 

(3) One and Many . Everything has its determinate character and 
individuality. No two things are alike, and everything has its opposite. 
But that does not mean that a thing can be isolated, for li unites all things 
as one. 

(4) Man and Nature. While every man has his individuality and spe¬ 
cific character, he can at the same time be identified with the universe, 
for the mind is the full embodiment of li, which pervades the universe, 
and, therefore, the full development of the mind will lead one to embrace 
the whole universe. Furthermore, one who truly loves will identify him¬ 
self with all. 

(5) Good and Evil. Most Chinese philosophers believe that human 
nature is good, for the simple reason that man is a part of the universe, 
which is good. Evil is explained in terms of one’s failure to develop his 
originally good nature, whether due to external influence, lack of train¬ 
ing, or moral defects. 

(6) Knozvledge and Conduct. True knowledge means the understand¬ 
ing of li. It involves the identification of the knower and the known, the 
use of intuition as well as inductive and deductive reasoning, and prac¬ 
tice as well as study. Knowledge and conduct are not separable from 
each other. 

Some Aspects of Reality in Theravada [Hinayana} Buddhism 
by G. P. MALALASEKERA 

According to Buddhism, reality is neither plural nor one, but none. 
Buddhism is primarily a way of life, and its doctrine is called the “Middle 
Way,” which avoids the extremes of Idealism and Materialism. In order 
to understand the nature of the human personality, the Buddha analyzed 
the human being, first into mind and body and then into the elements of 
which they are composed, the generic name for these being dhamma. By 
this analysis, the Buddha discovered that the individual, conventionally 
called “I” or “self,” is nothing but a congeries of physical and psychical 
elements, without any permanent entity behind them to keep them 
together, the elements themselves being a mere flux. 

Buddhism does not deny a personality or soul or individuality in the 
empirical sense, but does deny that it is either an ultimate reality or a 
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permanent entity. There is no matter apart from its qualities and no 
mind apart from its function. The process of individuality is a constant 
arising of consciousness, brought about by grasping, which is prompted 
by craving. 

The universe represents an infinite number of discrete, evanescent 
elements, not in a condition of static being but in a state of perpetual 
becoming. The empirical thing is a thing constructed by a process of 
synthesis on the basis of sensations. Reality consists of point-instants, 
constituting a string of events, put together by the intellect. This is only 
an imagined mental computation. Time and space exist only as constitu¬ 
ents of the concept. 

To explain how the illusion of a stable, material world and of enduring 
personalities is produced, the Buddha put forward his doctrine of 
dependent origination (paticca-samuppada), which states that, though the 
“elements” are not connected with each other by a pervading stuff in 
space or duration in time, their manifestations are due to causal laws, 
and, according to these laws, every element depends for its origin on 
some other preceding element or elements. The connection is one of “con¬ 
secution.” It is one of conditionality rather than of causality. The process 
is maintained by ceaseless activity, called kamma. 

There is no contradiction between this doctrine of “no-soul” and that 
of rebirth, for rebirth is nothing but a “continuity of impulse,” and is 
only an extension of the process occurring in this life. Nor does the 
“no-soul” theory take away moral responsibility, because the results of 
actions, good and bad, are inevitable, though this is not the same as deter¬ 
minism, because kamma can be changed by the will. 

The cessation of the round of birth and death is accomplished by fol¬ 
lowing the Noble Eightfold Path, which leads to Nibbana. When the 
lust for life has ceased, no further rebirth will take place. Ignorance is 
the beginningless starting-point of life, and ignorance is destroyed by 
knowledge. This is accomplished through discipline (sila), mental equi¬ 
poise (samadhi), and insight (panna). Renunciation is the basis of non¬ 
attachment. Nibbana is annihilation only of grasping, lust for life, quali¬ 
ties that defile the mind. It is deliverance attained through insight and 
realization of the truth. 
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The Nature of Ultimate Reality in Mahayana Buddhism 
by SHINSHO HANAYAMA 

After Sakyamuni entered Parinirvdna (complete extinction of indi¬ 
viduality) he came to be conceived as Dharmakdya (reality-body). The 
whole life of Sakyamuni was the expression of the Dharma (reality) and 
his entering into Nirvana was returning to the Dharma itself. He passed 
away as far as his human form was concerned, but, the Dharma being 
eternal, he, as the Dharma, continues to live forever. It is in this sense 
that he is said to be the Dharmakdya (reality-body), that is, one who has 
the Dharma as the body. 

Mahayana Buddhism developed with the idea of Dharmakdya as the 
foundation of its teaching, and the different schools of the Mahayana 
give this doctrine different interpretations. The most representative 
Buddhist philosophers in India were Nagarjuna, Asaiiga, and Vasu- 
bandhu. Nagarjuna was the advocate of the doctrine of sunyatd (empti¬ 
ness), which he called madhyama-pratipad, the middle way, whereas 
Asanga and Vasubandhu propounded the doctrine of the original purity 
of dlaya-vijndna (all-inclusive treasure-mind) and Tathdgata-garbha 
(matrix of the one who is Thus come or Thus gone). 

When Buddhism—Hlnayana as well as Mahayana—was introduced 
into China, it was studied in its variously differentiated expressions. And 
the Chinese thinkers developed such systems of thought as the Tendai, 
the Kegon, and other schools. Both the Tendai and the Kegon schools 
base their systems on the idea of one vehicle (ekaydna). The central 
ideas of Tendai philosophy are “emptiness,” “the provisionary,” and “the 
middle,” each of which is in perfect fusion with the others. Kegon 
philosophy is based on the idea of the perfect interfusion of reason or 
the universal (ri) and the particular (ji), and teaches that the One is the 
Many and the Many is the One. 

When Chinese Buddhism was introduced into Japan, Japanese Bud¬ 
dhists took especially to the teachings of the Tendai, Shingon, Jodo, and 
Zen schools. 

The Shingon school teaches that a man becomes the Buddha (the one 
and universal Maha-vairocana Buddha) in this life with this physical 
body. 

The Jodo school teaches that when we believe in Amida Buddha (the 
Lord of Pur e-Land, i.e., the Buddha of infinite light and infinite life) 
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as the absolute “other-power” and as savior of all sentient beings, this 
life turns into a life of gratitude. 

Zen is the doctrine of enlightenment, which must be attained by self- 
realization. This very life is regarded as the life of Buddhahood. 

Jodo and Zen apparently stand in direct opposition, but when we judi¬ 
ciously weigh the doctrines advocated by them we perceive that they 
stand on the common ground of enlightenment. 

As the Buddhist teaching aims at enlightenment, the intellectual pur¬ 
suit of ultimate reality is not brought to the foreground as it is in philos¬ 
ophy proper. The essence of Buddhism is “enlightenment-experience” 
and thus Buddhism, strictly speaking, is not a system of philosophy. 
Whatever philosophical expression it has must stem from this experience. 

Metaphysical Theories in Indian Philosophy 
by P. T. RAJU 

Introduction: A metaphysical theory is a theory of reality, being, or 
existence. According to the general Upanisadic tradition, reality should 
be self-revelatory, as there can be no other way of knowing whether an 
object is real or not; and so reality is always known as the Self. 

This conclusion is not drawn by Jainism, some schools of Buddhism, 
the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, and Mlmamsa. But all the 
Vedantic schools have to accept the view because Badarayana, who is an 
authority for all of them, says, in his aphorism IV, i, 3, of the Brahma - 
sutras y that the Brahman is known and grasped as the Self. For all who 
evaluate the Vedantic systems from outside, this is the fundamental 
aphorism, in interpreting which the schools differ from each other. 

Philosophical beginnings: The early Aryans were nature-worshippers 
and were not given to much speculation and inward search. Yet there 
are references to independent thinkers and several types of thought in 
the life-story of Buddha and the Svetasvatara Upanisad. Some of these 
thought-systems, like the Nyaya and the Sankhya, aligned themselves 
openly with the Vedic and the Upanisadic tradition, though they could 
not accept its main doctrine fully; but several Vedantic schools made 
their appearance later and tried to build absolutist systems while incor¬ 
porating all the categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesika pluralism and the 
Sarikhya-Yoga dualism, each in its own way. 

The Carvakas: These constitute an unimportant school with few fol- 
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lowers; the only doctrines are naive materialism in metaphysics and a low 
form of Epicureanism in ethics. 

Jainism: Jainism is a realistic school, and its metaphysics is a meta¬ 
physics of substance, though not absolutistic. 

Buddhism: Buddhism offers a striking example of a school that started 
with a purely ethical motive, but became, when it began to theorize, a 
pluralistic realism, and, after passing through various stages of develop¬ 
ment, absolute idealism. The schools of the Hinayana are mainly real¬ 
istic and those of the Mahayana idealistic. And there are several permu¬ 
tations and combinations. 

The Nydya and the Vaisesika: The Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools 
are realistic and pluralistic and are generally hyphenated and called the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, as they agree on almost all points. The followers of 
these two schools did not furnish a commentary on the Brahmasutras 
and so could not become completely Vedantic. 

The Sdhkhya and the Yoga: Like the above two schools, the Sankhya 
and the Yoga are taken together, the difference between the two being 
that the latter accepts God but the former does not. Both schools are 
dualistic, accepting the soul (purusa) and nature (prakrti) as the ultimate 
categories. But while nature is one for all, the souls are many. Vijhd- 
nabhiksu, a follower of the Sankhya, attempted a commentary on the 
Brahmasutras, but had to give up his dualism in the attempt. 

The Purva-Mlmdmsd or the Prior Mimdmsd: The Purva Mlmamsa 
is realistic in outlook, and advocates the Brahmanic form of religion 
involving sacrifices. It is more interested in upholding the Vedic dharma 
or law, but also takes up problems like the nature of the individual, his 
relation to law, nature, and God as the guarantor of the universality of 
law. 

The Uttara (Posterior) Mimdmsd or the Vedantic systems: There are 
several Vedantic systems, the available ones being those of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Bhaskara, Madhva, Nimbarka, Srikantha, Sripati, Baladeva, 
Vallabha, and Suka. In some of these we find very interesting examples 
of a synthesis of pluralism, dualism, and monism into types of abso¬ 
lutism. In the Vedantic tradition, it should be said, the distinction 
between realism and idealism, pluralism, dualism, and monism obtains 
within absolutism. The Absolute is built up by almost all schools with 
the help of the concept of sakti (energy) of the Brahman, which is dif¬ 
ferently conceived by each. Even the mdyd of Sankara is a sakti. Except 
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for Sankara, maya is real for all. For Sankara, it is neither real nor 
unreal. It is a misconception to think that Sankara’s Advaita [non¬ 
dualism] is the only type of Vedanta or absolutism. 

The Pasupata, the Sakta, and the Pahcardtra systems: These systems 
belong to sectarian schools; and all, except Sankara and Bhaskara, 
approach the Vedanta from one of them. Generally all of them are real¬ 
istic and most of them are absolutistic. And they show amazing power 
of synthesizing pluralism, dualism, and monism. 

Conclusion: There is a general lack of interest in ultimate ethical prob¬ 
lems as such in Indian philosophy. The B hagavadglta is the only work 
to give us a metaphysic of morals; but it should be noted that it is a part 
of the Mahdbharata, which is an epic and not a philosophical work. This 
lack of interest is not to be interpreted as ethical backwardness. The most 
rigorous forms of self-discipline are prescribed for the seeker after truth. 
The main interest of Indian philosophy was centered in the realm of 
spirit; and this interest gave its color to all theories. Indian philosophy 
in the near future has to be made richer by laying equal emphasis upon 
the realms of material and social life. For, though man’s ultimate nature 
is spiritual, he has a material and social existence here. The object of 
future philosophy should be the harmonious unification of material, 
social, and spiritual values as developed into their highest forms by dif¬ 
ferent cultures—which would finally be the philosophical synthesis of 
East and West. 

Western and Eastern philosophies are equally rational, though their 
starting points as well as their realms of interest are different. It is their 
rationality that should enable us to bring them together. But, on the 
whole, Indian philosophy has tended to interpret everything in terms of 
the highest spirit, whereas Western philosophy, particularly in some of 
its modern forms, has been prone to interpret the highest in terms of the 
lowest, because the lowest yields easily to methods of explanation with 
which scientific thought is most at home. For instance, it has been the 
practice to interpet life in terms of matter. The biological sciences have 
revolted against the dominance of the mechanistic, and have gained their 
autonomy. But the tendency is still strong to treat psychology as a bio¬ 
logical science. And we are still hesitating to speak of the sciences of 
spirit. 

No philosophy should lose its human interest and cease to be human¬ 
istic. But humanism will not be self-complete unless its viewpoint is the 
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full man, who is not only material, biological, and mental, but also spir¬ 
itual. The neglect of any of these elements of his make-up will give us a 
distorted picture of man and of his universe and, therefore, a false 
philosophy of life. 

The Nature of Brahman or the First Principle 
in the Upanisads—The Advaita View 

by SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 

The Upanisads form the philosophical portion of the Vedas, which are 
the final authority in all matters pertaining to Hindu religion and philos¬ 
ophy. They set forth a way of living as well as a way of thinking. Their 
teachings were transmitted from the illumined teacher to the qualified 
student. They were reasoned about and finally realized in the depths of 
meditation. The three tests of truth were: scriptural evidence, reasoning, 
and personal experience. 

According to the Upanisads, the unchanging reality behind the uni¬ 
verse is called Brahman, and the same behind man is called Atman. Brah¬ 
man and Atman are identical. Brahman is the cause of the origin, the 
preservation, and the destruction of the universe. 

Brahman is described as having two aspects; the one is attributeless 
and unconditioned, and the other is conditioned and endowed with attri¬ 
butes. They refer to the two standpoints from which the ultimate reality 
can be observed. When a man regards himself as the pure spirit (devoid 
of the body, the senses, and the mind), he does not perceive the physical 
world of name and form. To him ultimate reality is free from all quali¬ 
ties and attributes. But when he considers himself to be a psycho¬ 
physical entity, he sees the tangible world outside. To him, the ultimate 
reality or Brahman is the omniscient and omnipresent creator, endowed 
with attributes. Thus, the same indefinable reality is described in the 
Upanisads from the two points of view of the perceiver. 

The attributeless Brahman is unknown and unknowable by the finite 
mind. It is pure consciousness, the eternal “knower of knowing.” 
Though it is spaceless, yet without it space could not exist; though it is 
timeless, yet without it time could not exist; though it is causeless, yet 
without it the universe, sustained by the causal law, could not exist. No 
true definition of Brahman is possible except by the denial of all empiri¬ 
cal attributes, definitions, and relations: neti, neti —“not this, not this.” 
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The realization of the attributeless Brahman bestows true knowledge, 
bliss, and freedom. 

The unconditioned Brahman, by its own inscrutable power, called 
mays or cosmic ignorance, appears as the conditioned Brahman and the 
manifold universe. Names and forms are superimposed upon it. But 
this conditioning is not real; it is only apparent. When, by the Vedantic 
process of reasoning, mays is negated. Brahman or pure consciousness is 
revealed. Then this very tangible universe is found to be nothing but 
Brahman, Existence—Knowledge—Bliss Absolute. The enlightened sage 
sees Brahman everywhere and in everything. In meditation he communes 
with Brahman, and in the ordinary state he devotes himself to the serv¬ 
ice of the world. 

Certain Basic Concepts of Western Realism 
and Their Relation to Oriental Thought 

by JOHN WILD 

This paper is divided into five parts: I—Being as a principle of syn¬ 
thesis ; II—Modes of being and philosophic synthesis; III—The general 
differences between philosophy in the East and in the West; IV—An 
examination of Mr. Northrop’s explanation of the relation between these 
two modes of philosophizing; and V—A revision of this explanation. 

I. This Conference is seeking not only subjective agreement but agree¬ 
ment concerning the objective facts which can be verified by reference to 
accessible evidence. What are the broadest facts to which we have noetic 
access? The thesis is defended that these are the structures referred to 
by the concept of being, which excludes only nothing from its all-inclu¬ 
sive range. These structures are not abstract and generic, because they 
permeate their own differences. Hence they are known by a concrete 
mode of cognition distinct from that in which determinate species and 
genera are known. To identify being with any restricted mode or cate¬ 
gory is to indulge in a sort of a priori reductionism which is opposed to 
the true empirical spirit or the willingness to follow the actual evidence 
wherever it may lead. 

II. Four modes of being are described and distinguished: possible 
being, actual being, necessary being, and noetic being before the mind. 
Traditional absolutism in both East and West has identified being with 
the third (necessary being) and reduced the rest to this. Traditional 
pluralism has identified being with one or more of these, and reduced the 
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third. Traditional idealism has identified being with the fourth (noetic 
being) and reduced the rest. Traditional naturalism has identified being 
with the second, and reduced the rest. It is argued that all these modes 
of existence have their place in being, and that the traditional forms of 
reductionism have neglected certain evidence. They are right in their 
affirmations, wrong in their negations. 

III. Three differences involved in Eastern and Western modes of 
philosophizing are described and defended. First, one finds in the East 
a greater emphasis upon the direct apprehension of something concrete, 
which is hard to pin down in precise definitions. Second, one finds in the 
East a more highly developed tendency toward synthesis and integration, 
as opposed to a greater emphasis in the West upon analysis and plural¬ 
ism. Finally, in the third place, and most important of all, one finds in 
the East a more intense preoccupation with the richer and less determi¬ 
nate fact of existence as opposed to a greater preoccupation in the West 
with the more abstract and determinate fact of essence. How are these 
differences to be explained ? 

IV. Mr. Northrop has made a most significant contribution to the 
Conference by attempting to work out an explanation of these two modes 
of philosophizing which will find a legitimate place for both. His explan¬ 
ation, however, seems to have certain weaknesses which require further 
exposition and alteration. 1. Human experience seems to consist of 
differentiated objects, distinct from the act of experiencing, rather than 
of an undifferentiated continuum. 2. Even if there were any such con¬ 
tinuum, it could not be unequivocally identified with such divergent 
objects or entities as Aristotelian matter, James’s fringe of conscious¬ 
ness, the thusness of Buddhism, the Tao, and the Brahman of Vedanta 
philosophy. 3. No experience is wholly ineffable. 4. All knowledge 
involves an intuitive factor of some sort, which may then be completed 
by postulation or deduction. There is no opposition between these two 
factors of knowledge. Mr. Northrop seems to admit this in holding that 
postulational theories must be verified by direct intuition or inspection. 

5. The sharp opposition of a supposed immediate apprehension and a 
constructive factor rests on very dubious subjectivist assumptions. 

6. What is the relation between the undifferentiated continuum and its 
differentiations? Mr. Northrop says very little about this. But it under¬ 
lies the basic metaphysical issues which divide the East from the West. 

V. It is argued that the differences between philosophy in the East and 
in the West can be more adequately explained in terms of the distinction 
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between essence and existence, the determinate whatness of any entity, 
and that which completes it or realizes it in some mode of being. As has 
now been made clear by the many anti-rationalistic movements of mod¬ 
ern thought, especially that of so-called existentialism, Western philos¬ 
ophy since Descartes has been characterized by a reductive essentialism 
which has resulted in the neglect of existence and the existential cate¬ 
gories of substance, individuation, change, and causation. It is suggested 
that philosophy in the Orient has been characterized rather by a distinc¬ 
tive emphasis upon the richer and more integrative structures of exis¬ 
tence, with a relative neglect of essence and its divergent structure which 
may be expressed in clear and distinct ideas and precise definitions. In 
this way the differences between the two modes of thought may be 
explained without making dubious epistemological and metaphysical 
assumptions, and without reducing the one to the other. There is a legiti¬ 
mate place for both, and each may well learn something from the other. 

Integration 

by GEORGE P. CONGER 

Cosmic growth is recognized as integration— i.e., successive combina¬ 
tions of parts forming wholes, which, as wholes, have properties other 
than those of the parts taken severally. 

Integration as a metaphysical principle (i) is regarded as an objective 
natural process, detected not so much by synthesis as by “synopsis.” 
Analysis here is not disruption or reduction, but analysis in situ, (ii) In¬ 
tegration may be described as genetic continuity of process resulting in 
generic discontinuity of products, (iii) An integrate or whole is never 
more than the sum of its parts: it is other than the parts taken severally, 
(iv) Integration is closely related to certain other processes. It typically 
occurs in spite of reverse processes of disintegration. It typically occurs 
among the members of an aggregate, and it typically occurs along with a 
concomitant and convergent process of differentiation. 

There are empirical indications of the probable occurrence of integra¬ 
tion/differentiation at various levels of natural development. 

As for further general features of each of the above integrations/dif- 
ferentiations (v) it occurs within an aggregate, and may occur among 
elements which (vi) instead of coming together after having been widely 
separated may simply “stay together.” (vii) It occurs most readily 
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among elements which are in a dyadic relation, complementary or oppo¬ 
site to one another, (viii) It results in the elimination of some constitu¬ 
ents or properties which have characterized the elements, and (ix) the 
acquisition of new properties characteristic of the new whole, (x) Within 
the new whole some of the constituents frequently dominate others, but, 
as development proceeds, in the higher levels dominance tends to be 
reversible or reciprocal. 

The general features numbered (v) to (x) above are viewed as prin¬ 
ciples applying to problems of integration of methods, integration in 
ethics, and integration of Eastern and Western philosophies. 

Main Contrasts between Eastern and Western Philosophy 
by W. H. SHELDON 

The three contrasts here suggested are not without exception; not 
every Eastern system differs from every Western system in these three 
respects. They are only typical, generally pervasive. They are different 
perspectives, rather opposite than opposed; each may and should respect 
the truth of the other. No detailed proof of their presence is here offered; 
they seem obvious and have been noted by others; nothing novel is here 
proposed. And of course there may be further deep contrasts. These are 
presented only as seemingly basic in significance. 

I. For the East, philosophy is a way of life, an experiment in living, 
a practical affair; for the West, philosophy is thinking about reality. The 
West inherited from the Greek its detached speculative attitude; the 
Greek was for so long the only philosophy known to Europe and 
America. Europe wanted to see, Asia to be, ultimate reality. 

II. So, for the East philosophy is a search for the highest good; for 
the West, examination of given facts of this world in the indifferent 
scientific spirit, to infer from sense and by reason what is the underlying 
reality in given nature. The contrast is here between other-worldly and 
this-worldly interest. 

III. Western interest in this world leads to emphasis on the ultimate 
significance of time; time permits the salvation of the earthly domain, of 
man in the flesh. Time is the opportunity for progress. The progress- 
motive has not been typical of the East. And with that motive in the 
West comes a return, the first return, to the practical experimental atti¬ 
tude of the East, though as yet only in respect of the things of this world. 
For knowing, being like all else a process, is now no longer a passive 
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beholding, as with the purely theoretical attitude inherited from Greece, 
but a way of behaving toward its object; true knowledge is knowing how 
to deal with that object, how to adjust our conduct to it in order to gain 
the ends we want. Such knowledge is gained only by experiment. This 
is, to be sure, only the thesis of the “pragmatists” (or “instrumentalists” 
as they prefer to be called). But it marks the return after long ages to 
the experimental attitude with which philosophy began in the Orient. 
The Hindus were the first pragmatists. They have practically proved 
their main theses as to the ultimate being of Atman—so, too, with the 
Buddhist and Taoist. The West should acquiesce. The results of the 
sciences in the West—from which should be drawn a metaphysic of 
nature—have also been practically experimentally proved. The East 
should acquiesce. Both have been working with the same method, but in 
different regions; that is all. 

The Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values 
in Indian Philosophy 

by T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 

The concept of value is central to Indian philosophy. Not a mere theo¬ 
retical understanding of the nature of reality, but the realization of the 
supreme value is the goal of the different systems of philosophy in India. 
There are four values or human ends recognized: wealth (artha), pleas¬ 
ure (kam-a), righteousness (dharma), and spiritual freedom or perfec¬ 
tion (moksa). Of these, the last alone is intrinsic value, and hence the 
siimmum bonum. Wealth is valuable as securing for the individual and 
society the material conditions which are necessary for spiritual progress. 
The pleasures are useful only in so far as they serve to wean man away 
from his egocentricity and contribute toward the sublimation of his 
desires. Moral goodness is essential for spirituality; ethical discipline is 
a necessary prerequisite for philosophic inquiry. The supreme end, 
moksa, is variously conceived of in the different systems, as a negative 
state of absence of sorrow in some, as a positive experience of bliss in 
others. In all the systems, however, moksa is regarded as freedom from 
metempsychosis. 

The division of society into four classes, and of the individual’s life 
into four stages, is intended to help in the progressive realization of the 
supreme human end. The classes are those of teachers, warriors, traders, 
and workers. These are complementary and not conflicting groups. They 
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are founded on obligations and not rights. Though heredity serves as a 
working principle, what really determines the class of an individual is his 
character. The four stages an individual has to pass through are those of 
a student, householder, ascetic, and monk. The scheme provides for a 
gradual widening of vision and a chastening of character. The goal of 
the scheme is spiritual freedom. Among the paths to perfection three 
are important. They are: (1) the path of dedicated service, (2) the 
method of devotion to God, and (3) the way of Self-knowledge. 

The metaphysical basis for the Indian theory of values is to be found 
in the Upanisadic conception of Brahman. Brahman, which is existence- 
consciousness-bliss, is the ultimate reality and the highest value. Total 
perspective or synoptic vision is gained when Brahman is realized. The 
worth of any philosophical view will depend upon the service it renders a 
man in providing him with a guidepost to his goal. 

The Philosophic Basis of Indian Legal and Social Systems 
by C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

The Nitisastras or treatises on Hindu polity and the Puranas contain 
a great deal that is of significance to students of political and social the¬ 
ories, and of their philosophical basis. 

A nation’s philosophy and politics are the outward expressions of 
national culture and sentiment and they use the symbols best understood 
in the country of origin. Indian philosophy and political discussion have 
been a function of the country’s intellectual and civic life. 

Many of our so-called philosophic and political theories have partaken 
of cyclic evolution, which characterizes the life and history of ideas. 
Modern developments of nihilism and even of communism were familiar 
to the compilers of the Puranas, and the Fascists, Spartacists, and Nazis 
had their prototypes in the past, just as the French Revolution was, in a 
sense, a transplanted chapter of Roman history. 

Investigating the philosophic basis of Indian legal, social, and political 
doctrines, we start with the postulate that the monarch is the maker of 
the age, and that, if a country’s customs, usages, and movements are not 
assimilated to the needs of the times, the fault should be ascribed to the 
ruler or rulers. National progress has been regarded as achievable only 
when a proper environment, both cultural and political, has been created. 

There were many instances of legal and political variations from the 
norm, indicating the flexibility of ancient law-givers and laws. 
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The philosophic basis of sovereignty, according to the Sukraniti, was 
that the ruler was a servant of the people, getting his revenue as remuner¬ 
ation. Sovereignty was for the sake of protection, not only physical, 
but also in relation to Dharma or the fundamental codes of conduct, 
which, though strict, yet developed an amazing degree of tolerance. 

Before the institution of kingship, a state of anarchy or the “law of the 
fishes”—the bigger devouring the smaller—is supposed to have prevailed. 
Thereafter, by common consent—a kind of social compact—the family, 
the village, the clan, the people, and the country were successively built 
up, and, for the purpose of preventing external aggression and internal 
dissension, the Ksattriya class of warriors came into being and their chief 
was the king. 

The king’s function was not the mere preservation of law and order. 
It was the administration of the state in such a manner as to enable him 
and his subjects to follow their appointed avocations and paths. What¬ 
ever Dharma was pursued by the king, the people would follow. Hence, 
he was an exemplar. Dharma is defined as what is conducive to the 
advancement of everybody, what prevents injury to everybody, and what 
upholds everybody. 

The basis of government was always the village until recent times, and 
the village, like the city-states of Greece and Italy, was largely self-gov¬ 
erning. 

Consultation of popular opinion was a definite feature, so that king- 
ship bore the character of a quasi-constitutional system. 

The activities of the state covered a wide range: propagating Dharma, 
enforcing morality, maintaining the social order, encouraging learning 
and the arts, subsidizing academies, regulating industry, agriculture, and 
commerce, relieving famine, establishing hospitals, rest houses, etc.— 
over and above discharging the primary functions of defense, order, jus¬ 
tice, and punishment of the guilty. To discharge these duties, the king 
was enjoined to obtain and follow the advice of trusted and competent 
ministers. “A single wheel cannot move. Hence, a king should hear and 
follow advice.” 

There were gradations amongst kings, and the doctrine of para- 
mountcy was fully developed in later times, but this variety of feudalism 
was of the federal type. The state was not unitary in the modern sense. 
There were several republican organizations and states from the days of 
the Sakyas (in the Buddhist epoch) down to recent times. Gradually, 
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in proportion to the increase in territory and population, a strong central 
government came into existence and increased in power and influence 
and became the characteristic feature of Indian rule. From the first the 
philosophic basis of politics and law was the theory of a compact of the 
people with the king, from which followed: 

(1) The idea that taxation is the return for good and efficient adminis¬ 
tration, and 

(2) The maintenance of a cabinet or ministry with Dharma and the 
“vox popiili” as the ultimate and well-recognized sanction. 

The Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values 
in Chinese Philosophy 

by Y. P. MEI 

Chinese philosophy is predominantly a system of ethical realism. The 
following major tenets of this system may be regarded as its basis of 
values: 

METAPHYSICS 

(1) Both the universe and man’s life are real. 

(2) The nature of reality is dynamic and not static, relational and not 
absolute. 

(3) All forms of change are due to the interaction of two forces, the 
yin and the yang , between which there can be equilibrium and harmony 
as well as conflict and opposition. 

(4) Change takes place in the form of supplementation and alterna¬ 
tion and usually in the form of cycles and never extremes. 

(5) The universe is a macrocosm and man is a microcosm. 

ETHICS 

(1) Running through life and the universe is one all-pervading prin¬ 
ciple, rational and ethical in nature. 

(2) Man’s duty is to follow this principle, which brings him in tune 
with the universe. 

(3) Evil results where there is deviation from this path. 

(4) Every mortal has the capacity in him to become a sage. 

(5) The sage is one who “assists the transforming and nourishing- 
powers of heaven and earth, and so with heaven and earth forms a ter- 
nion.” 

Values in the sense of the search after the highest good in the various 
schools may be summarized under five sections as follows : 
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(1) Values in Confucianism—as expounded by Confucius. Jen is the 
cornerstone of Confucianism and means to love men joyously and from 
the inmost of one’s heart. Jen is the innermost nature and highest ideal 
of manhood, the beginning and the end of the way of life. Jen is inborn 
in all men and its attainment is in proportion to the degree of one’s 
sensitivity of intuition. Confucius himself attained a harmony and iden¬ 
tity with the universe. His teachings on the social relations, the Golden 
Mean, the importance of ritual and music, and government by virtue have 
all become controlling motives in the Chinese appraisal of values. 

(2) Values in Confucianism—as developed by Mencius. Mencius 
advocated government by fen. Jen, together with yi (righteousness), li 
(propriety), and chih (wisdom), arises from the inner springs of the 
human heart, and human nature is therefore good. Man should give 
these beginnings of virtues in him full extension and development. There 
is a strong element of mysticism in Mencius which becomes prominent 
in the passages describing the state of identification with the universe, 
which he seems to have achieved. 

(3) Values in Moism. Mo Tzu insisted on making God the center of 
all things. Both ethics, advocating universal love, and politics receive 
their sanction from religion. Mo Tzu was also a utilitarian. The answer 
to his criticism of the fen notion in Confucius may be found in the teach¬ 
ings of Mencius. 

(4) Values in Taoism . Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu discarded Mo Tzu’s 
God and the jen and the yi of Confucius and Mencius, and upheld Tao 
as the highest value. Tao is the prime mover that transcends truth and 
falsehood and is beyond good and evil. A life of tranquillity and detach¬ 
ment is finally to lead to that of the “True Man,” who apprehends the 
Tao completely and is free in the absolute sense. 

(5) Values restated in Neo-Confucianism. Neo-Confucianism is a 
restatement of Confucianism under the influence of Buddhism. The feel¬ 
ing of kinship between man and the universe has grown even stronger. 
In the jen of Confucius is to be found the final unity of man’s personality 
as well as the unity of this world with the world beyond. 
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The Theory of Types and the Verification of Ethical Theories 
by F. S. C. NORTHROP 

Within and between East and West different and even incompatible 
values exist, showing that values are not facts identical for everyone 
against which norms are verifiable. Instead, differing values reflect dif- 
ferent philosophies. 

If a philosophy creates rather than conforms to values, how can it be 
verified? Not by appeal to cultural facts which it or some alternative 
philosophy generates; only by appeal to nature, as ancient Oriental and 
Occidental philosophers affirm. 

Natural facts are neither good nor bad; they merely are. Hence good 
and bad, like true and false, are predicates not of facts but of proposi¬ 
tions, because the propositions are true or false. 

It is cognitively meaningful to call cultural facts ( e.g Hitler's deeds) 
good or bad, because, being man-made, they reflect beliefs. Natural 
facts, being antecedent to propositions, are neither good nor bad; cul¬ 
tural facts, being effects of beliefs ir. propositions which are true or 
false, are good or bad. 

Using the theory of types, let natural facts be called first-order facts, 
cultural facts second-order facts. Since second-order facts reflect tradi¬ 
tional philosophy and its attendant values, it begs the question and com¬ 
mits the culturalistic fallacy of identifying the cultural “ought" with the 
cultural “is" to test ethical values by second-order facts. First-order 
facts, being antecedent to propositions, provide, however, a non-question¬ 
begging criterion of the truth or falsity of any philosophy and its attend¬ 
ant ethical propositions. 

Both Oriental and Western philosophies and their respective values 
appeal to first-order facts for their verification. They differ merely in 
that the component of nature to which Orientals appeal and reason both 
inductively and deductively is immediately apprehended as denoted by 
concepts by intuition with purely inductively given meanings, whereas 
the component of nature to which Westerners for the most part appeal 
and similarly reason is designated by indirectly verified concepts by pos¬ 
tulation with their theoretically prescribed deductively formulated mean¬ 
ings. 
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Comparative Strength of Life-Ideals 
in Eastern and Western Cultures 

by CHARLES MORRIS 

In the belief that differences in cultures, and in the philosophies which 
express these cultures, stem from differences in ideas as to what kind of 
life is good, this paper aims to show how a scientific study can be made 
of life-ideals. The discussion is based on data obtained from college 
students in 1948 and 1949 in China, India, and Japan, and from college 
students in the United States from 1945 to 1948. The students were 
asked to express by a number from 1 to 7 how much they liked each of 
13 possible ways to live. 

Two things stand out in the results: (1) there is in each culture a 
great diversity in the life-ideals of its students, each of the 13 alterna¬ 
tives being given some first choices; (2) there is no evidence of two life- 
ideals that correspond to the traditional ideas of a passive, meditative, 
life-denying East as opposed to an active, power-hungry, life-affirming 
West. 

In attempting to explain these rather startling results it was pointed 
out that the situations which were present in the four cultures at the 
time of the study (China in a revolutionary moment, Japan in defeat, 
India and the United States in relative stability) fitted in with the 
strength of the vote given to the various life-ideals. This shows the vari¬ 
ability of the appeal of life-ideals with social situations. 

But, since this interpretation left unexplained the diversity of life- 
ideals in each culture, attention was turned to the study of those individ¬ 
uals who chose each of the 13 alternatives. The individuals were classi¬ 
fied as to their types of physique, the system of Dr. William H. Sheldon 
being used for this purpose. 

Positive evidence was found as to the variability of life-ideals with 
differences in physique. The ways to live which stressed relaxation and 
enjoyment appealed most to soft-rounded persons (endomorphs); those 
which stressed active and energetic control of persons and things ap¬ 
pealed most to the bony-muscled persons (mesomorphs); those which 
stressed detachment and inwardness appealed most to the linear-fragile 
persons (ectomorphs). These relations were found to hold in China, 
India, and the United States. Similar relations were found to hold in 
all three cultures in several forms of mental disease. This suggests that 
the choice of life-ideals is influenced both by the social situation in which 
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a person finds himself and by the person's own biological (and psycho¬ 
logical) individuality. 

The question was then raised as to the bearing of these results upon 
the important theoretical problem of whether judgments of value can be 
true or false, and controllable by scientific methods. It was argued that 
they can be, provided that they are interpreted as assertions as to what 
given individuals will prize under given conditions. 

Finally, it was pointed out that the high vote in East and West for one 
of the ways of life which stressed the dynamic integration of diversity 
might indicate the direction in which contemporary men and women, in 
both East and West, are seeking the good life. 

Western Theories of Value 
by CORNELIUS KRUSE 

If there is one thing which has emerged from this Conference, it is 
the realization of the great complexity encountered in the philosophies 
of East and West. Western value theories are no exception to this 
experience. 

The history of Western philosophy is at the same time the history of 
value theory. But until recently the general theory of value has received 
little attention in the West. In the East, apparently, axiology has not yet 
received much special attention. In the West, however, the importance 
of axiology is now increasingly making itself felt. 

What relevance does value theory have for our undertaking at this 
Conference? If there is ever to be a real meeting of the East and West, 
it would seem to have to be on the basis of a reciprocal interpenetration 
of values. Technical understanding of cultures other than our own, and 
their philosophical presuppositions, is indispensable, but not enough. 
What is needed is an appreciative appraisal of values found in other cul¬ 
tures with a view to their eventual appropriation in whole or in part. 

Among the manifold and complex problems of value theory only two 
are here singled out for consideration: 

(1) The possible verification, validation, or justification of evalua¬ 
tions, and the relations of knowing to evaluating. 

(2) The relation of evaluating to reality or the relation of axiology to 
metaphysics. 

In the early discussions of value theory there was much terminological 
confusion leading to confused descriptions and analyses of value, which 
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in recent years has in large part been overcome. In spite of recent im¬ 
provement in the use of terms much work still needs to be done to bring 
axiology to the terminological maturity of epistemology. 

One of the first concerns of a mature value theory is to free itself from 
exclusive preoccupation with the psychology of the valuing process. This 
is being done to an encouraging degree in our day by naturalists and 
idealists alike. In almost all philosophical schools in the West a valiant 
attempt is being made to “do justice to values,” by which is meant the 
overcoming of value-relativity by showing that judgments of value like 
judgments of facts can be verified, validated, and justified. The method 
proposed for such verification or validation varies, of course, with differ¬ 
ent philosophical schools, but the point that is important for our Confer¬ 
ence is this growing recognition of the possible universality of tested 
values. Reason and the experiment of experience will as always be the 
arbiter among proposed values. During the Conference much stress was 
laid on the fact that Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism, and Taoism, 
as well as Western philosophies, are “come-look” philosophies of life, 
whose worth can be appreciated only in experience. 

If values are more than subjective, they must have a reference to 
objective reality. While problems bristle in this area of axiological and 
metaphysical investigation, it is heartening to find that representatives of 
almost all Western schools of philosophic thought, whether idealistic or 
naturalistic, are ready to grant that aesthetic, moral, and religious values 
“have an assured status in the universe, whose structure science has 
begun to reveal to us.” Here East and West tend to meet, for Indian 
philosophy, Buddhism, and Taoism do not hesitate to give supreme value 
ascription to their supreme reality, whether Brahman, Nirvana, or the 
“Nameless One.” It is in the area of values that much rethinking will 
have to be done to achieve the orchestrated unity of cultures we so much 
desire. 


Metaphysics and Ethics in East and West 
by CHARLES A. MOORE 

An effort is made to determine the relationship between the meta¬ 
physical theories of East and West and the ethical theories which stem 
(or do not stem) from them. The question is: Do the philosophies of 
East and West think differently — as is generally thought — about the 
relationship between reality and the world of ethical values and conduct ? 


The paper presents a thesis which the writer feels to be characteristic 
of Western thought generally, namely, that ethics is not autonomous but 
must be grounded in a theory of reality. It is contended, further, that 
only a metaphysics which interprets reality as characterized by value 
can provide an adequate basis for ethics, since the essential principle of 
ethics is categorical moral obligation, and such moral obligation has no 
justification except in terms of ultimate principles of value or good. 

In the light of this background, attention is given to the various Ori¬ 
ental systems. The major conclusions follow: 

(1) The contention that Indian philosophy is interested solely in 
metaphysics and spiritual self-realization to the exclusion of significant 
ethics is denied, and the significance of metaphysics in Chinese philos¬ 
ophy is demonstrated. 

(2) Moral obligation in a categorical sense is found to be essential 
in all major Oriental systems. 

(3) In all major systems, with the possible exception of earliest Con¬ 
fucianism, ethical principles are closely correlated with metaphysical 
principles. The relationship is implied or stated in all systems. 

(4) Except in Sankara’s Vedanta, Madhyamika Buddhism, and Tao¬ 
ism, there seems to be no question that the metaphysics of each Oriental 
system includes value as one of the basic characteristics of reality. Even 
in these seemingly doubtful systems, the qualification of value or good¬ 
ness is accepted or implied. 

The general conclusion is that the philosophies of East and West, on 
this particular fundamental problem of philosophy—the relationship be¬ 
tween metaphysics and ethics—are in basic agreement. A more specific 
conclusion is that any significant synthesis of the philosophies of East and 
West must be on the level of metaphysics; synthesis on the secondary 
level of ethical values and practice would be inadequate and therefore 
philosophically unsound. 
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